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succession to the throne, for future determination. The principal
organs of government under the Emperor were to be the Privy
Council, the State Council (or Cabinet) and a Supervisory Council to
deal mainly with finance. A reorganization of the main divisions of
the country into ten provinces, which was also effected in the course
of the year, represented a movement in the direction of increased
centralization, though the Mongol province of Hsingan retained its
special semi-independent status.

Within and behind this administrative framework the substantial
control remained, of course, in the hands of the Japanese, represented
by the Ambassador at HsinMng,1 the Japanese advisers in the Bureau
of General Affairs, which supervised the economic and internal affairs
of the country, and lastly the Special Bureau of the Kwantung Army
with its offices spread over the country, which handled * military
matters', including a large share in the relations with adjoi.-ni.ng states
(e.g. frontier disputes with China and Outer Mongolia).

Around the post of the Japanese Ambassador to Manchukuo there
developed in the summer and autumn of 1934 a strenuous tug-of-war
between the several Government departments in Japan that were
interested in administration in Manchuria. The incumbent of the
post, being concurrently Ambassador, Commander-in-Chief of the
Kwantung Garrison and Governor-General of the Kwantung Leased
Territory, united in himself diplomatic, military and administrative
functions and was in these several capacities subject to the authority
of three departments of the Japanese Government: the Foreign
Office, the War Office and the Ministry of Overseas Affairs. In
August 1934 the Minister of War put forward a project of reorganiza-
tion whereby the Governorship-General of the Leased Territory was to
be abolished, while the supervision of the Territory, as well as that
of the South Manchuria Railway, was to rest with the Ambassador,
who would thus be subtracted from the authority of the Overseas
Ministry. The Ambassador was, moreover, to be made responsible to
the Prime Minister and Privy Council direct, subject to the right of
the Foreign Office to issue instructions in regard to diplomatic affairs.
The general effect of this proposal was to perpetuate and reinforce the
system of military control over the administration of the whole of
Manchuria, while at the same time emphasizing the subordinate
status of the state of Manchukuo. The Ambassador was, in fact, to
assume practically the position of a High Commissioner.2

1  For the functions of this official see the Survey for 1932, pp. 460
and 461.

2  It is interesting to note that the position of Great Britain in Egypt was